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Reverence is an ennobling sentiment ; it is 
felt to be degrading only hy the vulgar mind, 
which would escape the sense of its own little- 
ness by elevating itself into an antagonist of 
what is above it. He that has no pleasure in 
. looking up is not fit so much as to look down. 
” WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUE JAYS. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Our of the snow-clad landscape, 
Over the drift they come, 

‘ | _And pause before my casement 
To find, perchance, a crumb. 


With nod and hop and flutter, 
They lift each purple crest, 
Or turn to eyes admiring 
Each downy, pearl-white breast. 


Ye trumpeters of springtime, 
From out your dainty throats 

Come no melodious accents, 

ns No thrush or robin’s notes. 


But yet a helpful lesson 
Ye teach with noisy cheer, — 
The gift is made more precious 
That comes when skies are drear, 


He only is exempt from failures who makes 


no efforts. WHATELY. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 


“T want to get up,” the Snowdrop said 
As she loosened the wraps about her head, 
. “It may be the world is white with snow, 
i; Yet I’d rather be there than here below. 
_ + ?T is horrid to be curled up so tight; 
| _I want to look out and see the light. 


“ My dear little sisters are fast asleep, 

And I am the first to take a peep 

Out of my bed, where, snugly rolled, 

I slept in warm blankets, fold cn fold ; 

But now I am ever so wide awake, 

And it’s surely time for the morn to break. 


“My dress is the prettiest ere was seen; 
.  ’Tis white, with an overskirt of green, 
. With six pretty siken cords that hold 
As many tiny tassels of gold. 
Oh, I have been working, never fear, 
To look my best, when I do appear. 


x “ And I must welcome the song-birds home, 

. There seems such a stirring all around, 

And I hear new voices above the ground. 

; The buds on the willows are calling, ‘Come ;’ 

‘ For this is the message they bring, I guess: 
>” 


‘Get up, little maid ; it is time to dress. 


GLADSTONE. 


sation. The children and their parents ar- 
gued upon everything. They would debate 
as to whether the trout should be boiled or 
broiled, whether a window should be opened, 
and whether it was likely to be fine or wet 
next day. It was all perfectly good-humored, 
but curious to a stranger, because of the evi- 
dent care which all the disputants took to ad- 
vance no proposition, even as to the prospect 
of rain, rashly.” 

He went first to Eton, and was what the 
young fellows there called a “sap;” that is, 
he attended to his duties and studied hard. 
He was very devout, very well behaved, and 
conscientious. Bishop Hamilton said, “I was 
a thoroughly idle boy; but I was saved from 
some worse things by getting to know Glad- 
stone.” One of his mates remembers that 
young Gladstone turned his glass upside down, 
‘and refused to drink a coarse toast proposed 
at one of the annual dinners. He was not 
only fine-minded, but humane. He stood forth 
as the champion of some wretched pigs, which 
were usually tortured at Eton Fair every year. 
When he was chaffed by some of his school- 
fellows for it, he offered to write his reply 
“in good round hand upon their faces.” 

At this time he was fond of rowing, walled 
a great deal, and when not busy in reading or 
debating, roamed about the beautiful region 
with a few friends. 

As early as this, he made great impression. 
Arthur Hallam said of him, “ Whatever may 
be our lot, I am confident that Gladstone is a 
bud that will bloom with a richer fragrance 
than almost any whose early promise I have 
witnessed.” 

Gladstone left Eton in 1827, and in 1828 
he went up to Oxford. Of course he was a 


Juti1a M. Dana. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


HE picture of Gladstone which we give on 
qe this page has been engraved especially for 
Every Oruer Sunpay from a London photo- 
graph taken recently. The retirement of this great 
statesman from the charge of affairs in England 
draws fresh attention to his remarkable career. For 
the benefit of our young readers, we put together 
some facts, many of which have been obtained from 
a comprehensive sketch of the subject’s life by 
George W. E. Russell. William Ewart Gladstone 
was born on December 29, 1809. His birthplace 
was No. 62 Rodney Street, Liverpool; but his an- 
cestry is to be traced farther north. He was the 
third son in the family, and was named for a mer- 
chant of Liverpool who was his father’s friend. 

The home influence was greatly calculated to 
develop mental activity. It was his father’s habit 
to discuss all manner of questions with his children ; 
and an eye-witness has observed that “ nothing was 
ever taken for granted between him and his sons. 
A succession of arguments on great topics and 
small topics alike — arguments conducted with 
perfect good-humor, but also with the most implaca- 
ble logic — formed the staple of the family conver- 


faithful student, shirking nothing, and anxious 
rather to add to his work than to diminish it. 
He left Oxford in 1832 with fine intellectual equip- 
ment. It seems that he had a great turn toward 
the Church, and was desirous of entering the 
ministry ; but his father had other plans, and they 
prevailed. \ 

Soon after this, Gladstone began his public career 
which has now been going on for over sixty years. 
Most of the features which now mark his style of 
speaking were to be seen when he commenced. 
The faults have been lessened, and the merits in- 
creased; but the same Gladstone exists through it 
all. He has always had a wonderful command of 
language; his critics say that he uses too many 
words. His action is quick, and his utterance steady 
and strong. The editor of Every Orner SunDAy 
remembers hearing him in Liverpool, in Hengler’s 
Arena, speak to seven thousand people for over two 
hours. His wife and daughter sat beside him, His 
whole manner was very much like the best type of 
American oratory; there was nothing hesitating 
and sluggish in thought or expression, and at times 
he grew impassioned. At any outcry or question 
from the audience, he was quick at retort. For the 
past ten or twenty years he carried with him some 
refreshing draught; and every audience has become 
accustomed to his habit of sipping it during the 
long addresses which he so constantly gave. ‘This 
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was done because of husky voice and lack of sus- 
tained vigor. 

A flash of light is let in upon the source of his 
power by this little conversation. ‘“ Do you ever 
feel nervous in public speaking?” asked an emi- 
nent man of Gladstone. “In opening a subject, 
often,” he replied; “in reply, never.” That is to 
say, Gladstone is never more at home and at his 
best than when answering some antagonist. 

It is not the purpose of this short article to enter 
into a history of Gladstone’s long and interesting 
life-work. He was at first a Tory; but in the three 
years from 1847 to 1850 he made a great change, 
and threw himself on the side of the progressive 
Liberal force. ‘The whole reading world knows 
what he has done, — how he has astonished his foes 
and gladdened his friends; how he has drawn the 
bitter hatred of some, and the wild enthusiasm of 
others; how he has tried to improve the condition 
of humanity, and assailed the intrenched bigotry of 
society and the Church. 

On July 25, 1889, Gladstone celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his marriage “with the 
gracious and gentle lady who through all vicissi- 


tudes has been the guiding star of his fortunes and. 


the good angel of his house.” Hawarden is where 
Gladstone has made a happy home for years; where 
his books are stored in deep-recessed book-shelves, 
and where the neighborhood loves him as a friend. 
The kind of life he has been wont to lead there is 
thus described: The morning is devoted chiefly to 
literary work; the afternoon to walks and visits; 
correspondence and reading afterward until the iate 
dinner. As a rule, Gladstone reads after dinner 
until about quarter past eleven. He greatly enjoys 
an occasional game of backgammon. Chess he 
finds too long and exciting. Music he delights in. 
Tree-cutting is also one of his well-known recrea- 
tions. During these later years his family have dis- 
couraged him from cutting down trees. He has 
had only one serious accident, and that was from a 
chip which bruised his eye-ball. He never cuts 
down a tree simply for exercise. Visitors and 
friends sit as jury on the fate of old trees; Mr. 
Ruskin sealed the fate of an oak, and Sir J. Millais 
decided that an elm ought to be removed. 

It is always delightful to turn from the great 
public noise and spectacle to the calmer and more 
truthful part of a man’s life, especially when it is 
pleasant, as in the case of Gladstone. As one has 
said: “In order to form the highest and the truest 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s character it is necessary 
to see him at home. There are some people who 
appear to the best advantage on the distant heights, 
elevated by intellectual eminence above the range 
of scrutiny, or shrouded from too close observation 
by the misty glamour of great station and great 
affairs. Others are seen at their best in the middle 
distance of official intercourse and in the friendly 
but not intimate relations of professional and public 
life. But the noblest natures are those which are 
seen to the greatest advantage in the close com- 
munion of the home, and here Mr. Gladstone is 
pre-eminently attractive. His extraordinary vigor 
and youthfulness of mind and _ body, his unbroken 
health and buoyant spirits, form an atmosphere of 
infectious vitality. He delights in hospitality, and, 
to quote a phrase of Sydney Smith’s, ‘ receives his 
friends with that honest joy which warms more 
than dinner or wine. ‘The dignity, the order, the 
simplicity, and, above all, the fervent and manly 
piety of his daily life, form a spectacle far more 
impressive than his most magnificent performances 
in Parliament or on the platform.” 


Genius does what it must, and talent does what 
it can. OWEN MeReEDITH. 

Superstition changes a man to a beast, fanati- 
cism makes him a wild beast, and despotism a 


beast of burden. LA Harper. 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
JACQUENOT, THE FOOL. 
BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 
An April Tale. 

ACQUENOT was the duke’s fool. His merry 
quips and pranks kept the whole household 
laughing; and if an over-shrewd shaft of wit 

pierced some one’s armor in a thin place, his master, 
the duke, was always ready to defend his merry 
favorite. His heart was as light as his heels, and 
both like thistledown. When you heard the little 
bells ringing on the top of his peaked cap, you 
were sure soon to see a face with a quizzical smile 
in the eyes and a comical grimace about the mouth ; 
and the jests that roused the duke’s hearty laughter, 
as his jester followed him afield through summer 
sun and shower, though they were keen, had no 
bitterness. Happy duke! Happy Jacquenot ! 

But times changed. ‘The duke, who was young, 
was to wed a noble Italian lady. When the time 
came for him to go abroad, he held counsel with 
his steward as to which of his servants he should 
take with him. Old Hubert, his groom, could not 
be left behind, — the horses would fare ill without 
his skill and honesty; he would need one or two 
young men to assist him. ‘Then the duke’s personal 
attendants, —and his eye fell upon the poor fool, 
who listened, shivering and pale, in a corner. 

“Why, Jacquenot,” he said kindly, ‘‘my purse 
would be a short one, indeed, if I thought of leaving 
thee! Ay, man, better go without a doublet and 
dinner than a jest at need.” 

But to his surprise there was no jest on Jacque- 
not’s lips, and his eyes were red. 

“OT is but a sorry fool to shed tears,” said the 
duke. He put his hand affectionately on Jacque- 
not’s head, who was forced to run away, because he 
was crying now in good earnest. 

The duke turned to the steward: ‘This poor 
fool loves me better than all my kinsfolk. Well, 
men would say ’t was but a poor compliment to be 
loved by a fool, and yet I like it well. ’*T is honest 
at any rate.” 

So Jacquenot went with the duke across seas. 
He was in sad plight on shipboard, for the uneasy 
chopping and tossing of the waves made him deadly 
sick; but once on land again he was full of mirth 
and song, delighted by the fair country he beheld. 
In the city where the noble lady lived, there were 
many grand palaces of marble and stately streets. 
In the balconies above the fair ladies sat and tossed 
compliments and flowers gayly back and forth, and 
the fairest of all was the duke’s lady. For many 
months after the marriage it seemed nothing but a 
continual gala-day,—riding here and there in gay 
cavaleades and feasting, honeyed speeches and fair 
sights. But as time wore on, the jester discovered 
there were many sharp and envious words whispered 
behind the rustling fans, and that a smiling face 
sometimes hid enmity and malice. He wondered 
why the duke did not return home, for his brow 
was clouded here as it never had been in England. 
One day, having been punished by the duke’s beau- 
tiful wife, in the duke’s absence, for some shrewd 
saying that flew too near the fact, the luckless 
jester said to himself, with a sigh, — 

“Tn this land, not even a fool may speak the 
truth.” Poor Jacquenot! Poor duke! 

After a while a baby was born, —a boy with his 
father’s hair and eyes, —and for a short time the 
duke smiled and was merry again. | The jester 
thought, though he had grown prudent enough to 
keep his thoughts in his breast, that his mistress 
cared for little else but her own pleasure. The 
duke soon began to look grave, as he well might. 
Mischief was brewing abroad, and talk of war; 
and at home there were rumors of a strange sick- 
ness, called the plague, that had appeared in a small 
town on the sea-coast, and was making its way, day 
by day, nearer the city. He had seen this disease 
in the East, and knew how fatal were its ravages, 
especially among the poor, who were ill fed and 


ill housed. The duke’s kindly sympathy — as was 
the wont of English gentlemen —with the poor, 
astonished and disgusted his lady and her friends, 
who shrugged their shoulders disdainfully at the 
very mention of such a rabble. 

Just then, without warning, the duke died, — very 


~suddenly and strangely, poor Jacquenot thought, 


but there was no one to inquire aught. He was 
buried with haste hardly decent, for the whole house- 
hold was to remove immediately to the summer 
palace of the duchess, built high up on the moun- 
tain-slope. It was quite sure that the plague had 
reached the city, but they hoped to be safe in this 
purer air. In a few days all were gone, — the lady 
and her noisy court, the baby and his nurses. 

Jacquenot had learned to talk with the younger 
nurse, Lucia, a little peasant-girl from the moun- 
tains. She had been homesick, and Jacquenot 
almost heart-broken for his master’s loss, so they 
had unconsciously comforted each other with talk 
of their old homes and with looking at and ador- 
ing the baby, with its blue eyes and lovely smile. 
The jester was no favorite with the duchess since 
his Juckless jest, and would have been summarily 
dismissed had she not forgotten him. She left the 
child altogether to the care of the nurses, who 
were, indeed, faithful and honest; and in the nur- 
sery Jacquenot was quite out of danger of being 
seen by her. 

His heart swelled indignantly at the little heed 
taken of his lord’s death. There was not even a 
semblance of mourning; and if, by any chance, a 
guest alluded to death or illness, a forfeit was 
claimed, — the devising of some new dance or game, 
the reciting of a canzonet, or a song to the accom- 
paniment of lute and viol. 

The place was itself so fair that one might well 
forget there was trouble in the world, if he did not 
bear it in his own heart. The terraced gardens 
were full of rare shrubs and rich flowers, and here 
and there gleamed marble statues, — Diana, with 
her-bow and hounds; Mercury, with wings and a 
tip-toe for flight; and the young Apollo. Many 
fountains threw aloft their shining spray, glisten- 
ing, rainbow-like, in the sunshine, and of frosted 
silver in the paler moonlight. Everywhere soft 
music and gay voices, and dancing lights and shad- 
ows from the tall trees, and delicious fragrances. 

It would have seemed an earthly paradise but 
for the distant sight of the doomed city, where, it 
was whispered, men languished by hundreds, and 
there were not enough living to nurse the dying or 
bury the dead. The death-carts rolled unceasingly 
through the narrow streets with their noisome and 
awful burden; and from every house not utterly 
deserted came the sounds of groans and wailing. 

After listening to these tales, Jacquenot would 
creep to the nursery and watch the fair babe asleep 
and Lucia calmly knitting. The two were betrothed 
now, and had many plans of going to the mountain- 
farm, where Jacquenot might work with Lucia’s 
father, who was old and had no son, and Lucia 
work with her mother in the household. 

“When the baby no longer needs me,” said 
Lucia; and her honest eyes filled with tears at the 
thought, though it would be the date of their 
marriage; and Jacquenot felt the same. They 
would never willingly leave the child. 

One night there was a masked ball. Terrace and 
hall glittered with lights, shining on mask and 
domino, and rich, fantastic, figures in the gliding 
dance. Viols, harps, and lutes played their sweet- 


est; and Jacquenot saw, as he watched the revels” 


from behind a pillar in the musicians’ gallery, his 
mistress bestowing smiles and flattering speeches 
on her jealous lovers, and laughing at their enmity 
with each other. A tall, dark figure in a friar’s 
gown and cowl was seen in the hall. The duchess 
checked her mirth, displeased by what she fancied 
an ill-chosen mask. 

“This dark mask has but a sombre and ill con- 
ceit,” she said, with a frown. 


a 


“Could no better 
holiday garb have been devised? The wearer is 
of dull wit.” F 
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The cowl that shaded those dark and piercing 
eyes was no reveller’s mask. The gay crowd was 
startled when the bearer spoke, for his deep and 
solenin voice sounded like the toll of a passing-bell 
in the midst of their idle and empty mirth. 

He told them —and they could not silence lim 
with their scorn and derisive laughter — of the miser- 
ies of the poor and the dying in the city that lay 
at their very feet. He warned them that they who 
refused all share in the suffering and anxiety and 
labor of love upon earth, should know no part of 
love’s heavenly glory or delight; that shutting out 
Christ’s poor here, they shut themselves out from 
Christ’s kingdom hereafter. 

The eyes of some filled with unaccustomed tears, 
but the duchess was indignant and wrathful. A\l- 
though it was a sacrilege, and protesting murmurs 
arose, slie ordered the friar to be put by force out 
of doors. While she spoke she was deathly pale ; 
big drops were on her forehead, and two dark purple 
spots appeared on her cheeks. Those nearest her 
shrank away in terror. ‘The plague, the plague!” 
was whispered from mouth to mouth. As she 
staggered and fell to the floor, a wild scene of con- 
fusion ensued. Lords and ladies fled, perhaps to 
renew their revels in a safer place; servants hast- 
ened to pillage the deserted rooms. Only the 
despised and insulted friar remained to minister 
to the dying woman. 

Jacquenot hastened to the nursery. Lucia was 
still awake, and he explained to her their peril; 
they must take the baby and fly, or his life would 
be in danger. Lucia quickly gathered the child’s 
clothes and some of her own into a bundle; and 
then lifting the baby from his cradle so gently that 
he did not wake, she and Jacquenot stole Softly 
down the great staircase and out through the court- 
yard. Here the duke’s greyhounds, swift and keen 
of noses, came to Jacquenot’s side and sniffed lov- 
ingly at his hands. It sent a pang through the 
poor fool’s heart to leave them, but a harder trial 
awaited him. 

As they passed the stables his master’s two chest- 
nut horses, whose hair shone like gold in the sun, 
animals the same in size and weight, and of un- 
daunted spirit and courage, — his master’s pride and 
delight, which the less daring cavaliers of the ducal 
court had not yet ventured to touch with the whip, 
—recognized his footsteps, and flinging up their 
proud heads as tney stood in stall, uttered each a 
shrill whinny of welcome. It seemed like parting 
from his master again to leave them. Yet old 
Hubert would care for the two noble creatures faithi- 
fully, and had he not a more precious charge ? 

It was dark, except for the faint glimmer of the 
sinking moon, when they left the palace grounds, 
but Lucia knew well the narrow mountain-path. 
As they ceased to see the distant flickering of 
torches in the stricken city and to hear the faint 
rumbling of the carts, their spirits revived and they 
began to talk. 

“Tt was the only way to save his life,” said 
Jacquenot, looking fondly at the sleeping infant; 
“not only from the plague, but from the malice of 
men. A baby’s life is a frail thing when it stands 
between the wicked and the wealth they covet. 
Nor could I bear to see him nurtured in deceit and 
intrigue and vileness.” Jacquenot’s brow dark- 
ened. He had forgotten his old jests, and took life 
seriously now. 

“His English kindred, Jacquenot!” said Lucia, 
with clear common-sense; “ We cannot keep the 
dear child from his own blood.” 

“JT would not hurt the next of kin,” muttered 
Jacquenot, half-ashamed. 

“Yes; but, dear Jacquenot, we have not the 
right.” 

“He would grow up so merry and healthy and 
good under our care,” urged he. 

“His father was not reared so,” persisted Lucia, 
gently. ‘No, Jacquenot, God can be served by a 


"> duke aswell as a peasant. I will tell you what we 


will do,” and her face brightened; ‘ we will ask the 
parish priest, for he can read and write. Oh, yes, 


the father is wise, and he will tell us what is 
best.” 

‘Tn the mean time we will keep the child safe,” 
answered Jacquenot, smiling. 

As they climbed upward the dawn began to 
break. They could see far below as the path 
wound; now the wide plain and the roofs and spires 
of the city ; now the shining river and its bridges, 
and sometimes the little fields of grain and the 
sleeping villages. Overhead the grey sky flushed, 
rose-colored; the white mists were scattered, and 
then the silvery splendor of the morning star waned 
before the coming day. They heard sounds of 
morning. Distant sheep-bells tinkled, and one cock 
challenged another, from farm to farm, with a 
crowing alert and clear. The crickets began to 
chirp merrily at their feet. 

“ We are near home, now,” exclaimed Lucia; and 
as she laughed with pleasure, the baby waked and 
laughed too, ready to spring out of Lucia’s arms 
with delight at a great white butterfly, whose 
shining wings fluttered above a spray of flowers. 

Soon the farmhouse came into view under the 
mulberry-trees. An old man, hale and vigorous, 
and with a ruddy complexion still, ike a winter 
apple, was yoking a pair of small oxen to a cart, 
while a neighbor’s son, a boy of fifteen, was digging 
around the vines. A woman carried a pail of foam- 
ing milk toward the house. They were coarsely 
dressed and serious of look; yet their smiles were 
kind and sincere, from a life of alternate labor and 
rest, without artifice or greed. 

Lucia cried out joyfully, and her father looked 


up. Just then the low branch of a pear-tree, full of 


fragrant white blossoms, struck the peaked cap of the 
court fool and set all the little bells jingling. The 
baby clapped his hands after a pretty fashion that 
his nurse had taught him, but Jacquenot flushed 
with shame and flung it off. The cool morning 
wind, which blew freshly in their faces, whirled it 
away and over the rocks and out of sight. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Jacquenot, with a long breath, 
as he watched it disappear; “now I am no longer 
a fool!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD-WORLD PICTURES. 
No. V. — Heidelberg to Paris. 


BY FANNIE A. TYLER. 


3] 1AT a glorious old castle is that one at 
Heidelberg, rich in its coloring of red- 
brown stones, and graceful in its ruin! 
as We stood under its shadow on a perfect 
June evening,—the sky with its myriad of stars, 
the moon looking down upon the Neckar, convert- 
ing the pretty river into a trail of shining silver, — 
and with many glances upward and across the 
beautiful picture to the opposite shore and down- 
ward into the valley, our hearts were filled with 
gratitude that we were permitted to look upon the 
magnificent scene, and to see Heidelberg in its 
matchless beauty. 

Carlsruhe and Baden-Baden entertained us for a 
few days; and then onward to Strasburg, where 
we visited the cathedral at noon-day that we might 
hear the striking of the wonderful clock, and wit- 
ness the accompanying show. All the world has 
heard of this clock. There is more to see than to 
hear; but so much is going on all over it at the 
‘moment, that one needs to see and hear it many 
times to take all in. A little cherub taps his 
drum, and another farther aloft responds; a little 
angel turns his hour-glass, and the sands begin to 
slowly drop; then far above, a bony old Time, with 
sickle in hand, strikes a bell twelve times, which 
melodiously responds. During this time, the figure 
of Christ raises his hand, blessing the twelve 
apostles, who slowly pass him, each bowing his head 
while receiving the blessing. And to close the 
puppet show, a cock, perched upon the highest 
pinnacle of the clock, flaps his wings and crows as 
naturally as if he had been raised in a New England 


barnyard. I care so little for such things that it 
did not please me as much as did the storks’ nests 
in the chimneys; and it was a pretty sight to see so 
many of those long-legyed birds plucking their 
feathers and tending their young high up on a 
chimney top, where they are never molested, being 
held sacred by the inhabitants of Strasburg. 

We were now to leave the Vaterland and _ pro- 
ceed to a country not so well beloved by ourselves. 
France is less dear, and Paris less desirable to my 
fancy than any places we have visited. But the 
imperial city must not be overlooked, for we knew 
there was much to be enjoyed during our three 
weeks’ sojourn there. 

Our first visit was to the Louvre, where we have 
spent much time, and yet have had but a cursory 
glance at the rare paintings and sculpture it con- 
tains. I enjoyed, more than all we found there, the 
recollections of Napoleon and of the beautiful 
but unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. These 
seemed to touch one’s heart very tenderly. In the 
Conciergerie we entered the dark little cell where 
Marie Antoinette spent the last seventy days of her 
life; and we stood before her crucifix, looking upon 
it with pitying eyes as we thought of the heartache 
and agony she must have endured on that very spot. 

We have been all through the Tuileries, —a 
visit not always to be accomplished, but per- 
mitted because Emperor Louis Napoleon and _ his 
Empress Eugenie were at St. Cloud, —and a colder, 
drearier, more unhomelike palace one cannot con- 
ceive. Not much wonder that sweet Marie Antoi- 
nette loved the little Trianon so well, and that she 
was so much happier in the lovely palace, so small 
and so dainty in its appointments, than she ever 
was in the cold, stately Tuileries. 

We have received a graceful recognition from 
the Emperor and Empress while driving on the 
Champs Elysées. It was so sweet and cordial that 
it surprised us; but at our hotel we were informed 
of their especial liking for Americans, and un- 
doubtedly they recognized our nationality. An- 
other day we saw the little Prince Imperial, who 
would have become emperor of the French had 
not the monarchy been ordered out and a republic 
stepped in. 

There was so very much to see that we scarcely 
knew what to take up first; but decided — wisely, I 
think — to improve every fair day in making out-of- 
town excursions. On one bright day we visited the 
seven miles of pictures at Versailles and the beau- 
tiful Trianons.. The former wearied us, the latter 
delighted us,—the lovely little Trianon, for we 
wandered through the home so dear to the queen, 
and stood in her chamber and saw her bed drawn 
up near to the window that she might see the beau- 
tiful trees and lawns as soon as she awoke in the 
morning. Over the bed was a coverlet with her 
initials, M. A., embroidered upon its silken surface. 
The grounds were charming; but I confess to a 
heartache and tears at the thought of the terrible 
fate of that lovely woman, as I wandered through 
the paths her feet had trodden and gazed upon the 
fairy-like scene. Another day to the palace of 
Fontainebleau and a drive through the historic 
forest, a beautiful excursion unaccompanied by 
fatigue. 

Very many of the churches we visited, more than 
a dozen of the most notable; but none so grand 
and impressive as the Madeleine. I have seen 
nothing finer or more imposing in its simplicity 
than this structure, surrounded by Corinthian col- 
umns fifty feet in height, and so situated as to be 
seen from many points, and always magnificent, — 
its doors of bronze, next in size to St. Peter’s, 
Rome, its dainty chapels, its high altar, all very 
beautiful, and the church containing the usual 
adornment of pictures and statues. I fear if we 
had such as La Madeleine in. America, there would 
be less attention to our preachers. 

Other churches were full of historic interest; 
but with so much to be seen, one could pay but 
little attention to each. 

Pere la Chaise must be visited, the remarkable 
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cemetery of which we had heard so much, and con- 
cerning which I had formed no correct idea. I was 
surprised to see the enclosure so full of little chapels, 
where friends of the quiet sleepers spend many 
hours in communion with the departed spirits. 
And it was also a surprise to observe the poor taste 
exhibited in the adornment of graves; for instead 
of bright, sweet flowers were crosses and wreaths, 
constructed of black and white beads, for sale at 
the entrance of the cemetery. These beads were 
strung upon wire into floral shapes ; but how much 
more beautiful would a cluster of sweet roses have 
been ! 

Before entering Pere la Chaise, we visited a little, 
unpretentious cemetery, attached to a convent with 
a surprising name, “Daughters of the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Sacred Heart.” Down a long 
avenue of trees, forming an arch over our heads, 
and through a quaint garden where old-fashioned 
flowers were growing, we drove till we reached the 
sacred corner where sleeps all that is mortal of 
La Fayette. A plain slab, bearing his honored 
name and the dates of his birth and death, marked 
the spot; and resting upon it were hundreds of 
pebbles tossed there by visitors as a token of 
respect. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuar a chorus of happy songs rang out all over 
the land last Easter! The Editor was one with the 
young people, and hailed the spring joyously in 
unison. We hope that Every Orner SunDAY 
helped a little to make the day fitly observed. 

Who is not interested in Gladstone, the mar- 
vellous man, the noble leader, the gifted intellect ? 
Our picture and article will bring him before our 
young readers with some degree of accurate 
admiration. 

After reading about the Montana Indian School, 
should any one want more facts, or desire to do 
anything, let that individual write to Rey. Alfred 
Manchester, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. He has an 
office next door to the Editor; stepping in, just 
now, his message was: “Tell the young peo- 
ple that I am always ready to answer friendly 
letters.” 

Who can give the “moral” implied in “The 
Fog Window-Blind”% The editor awaits replies 
from any one ; especially the younger readers. 
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TEE-TEE. 
BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 


Do you see my beautiful long tail? It is mine 
because I belong to the Tee-Tee family, although we 
are sometimes called squirrel monkeys because we 
are so small and so active. You would think that 
I ought to be happy with such a beautiful tail, and 
you wonder when you see tears in my tiny hazel 
eyes, but when I tell you the reason you will be 
sorry also. Once I was a happy monkey, jumping 
from branch to branch of the noble, great trees in 
the forests by the great Amazon River, in the 
country of South America. Then I had nothing to 
do but play with my mother and brothers and 
sisters, and eat delicious cocoanuts whenever I was 
hungry; but one sad day there came along one of 
the funny creatures which I now know as men. 
He pointed something at my mother, and I heard a 
great noise, bang! and then my mother fell down 
and lay very still, and would not answer my cries. 

Then I was taken up in spite of my struggles and 
carried a long, long way into this cold country of 
yours, where I shiver, and where there are no big 
trees. Here my master taught me with many cruel 
blows to dance, and to wear a funny cap and 
jacket, while he plays on an organ. But I do not 
like it, and I cannot do it so well as my cousins, the 
Marmosets, who are little also, but do not have 
such long and beautiful tails. 

So my master gets angry, and beats me, and does 
not give me enough to eat, although I try my best 
to please him, and beg for pennies from dear little 
boys and girls with all my might. Sometimes you 
give me a bun, but I had rather have pennies, 
because if there are no pennies, I get no supper, 
and go hungry to my little bed and cry myself to 
sleep. Then I dream that I am once more happy 
among the trees of the Amazon with my brothers 
and sisters; but alas, when I wake up I find that my 
dream is not true, and that I am still a little organ- 
grinder’s monkey, fastened by a heavy chain and 
forced to jump about, and beg for pennies. 

And then I feel very, very sad, and the tears come 
into my eyes, and I say to myself that if the little 
boys and girls knew my sad story they would pity 
me, and tell me that they wish they could send me 
back once more to my native land. 
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JESSIE’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 


Chapter I. 


ESSIE UNDERWOOD did not often feel or 
look as she felt and looked to-day. Something 
was wrong, -—that was plain. 

She was nearly eighteen, and she was pretty and 
light-hearted, generally speaking ; and dearly loved 
good company. She was very fond of receiving 
and entertaining, and equally fond of going about. 

To-day she had been invited, in company with 
her mother and sister Elizabeth, to spend Thanks- 
giving with some favorite cousins, in one of the 
divisions of Dorchester. It was far enough away 
to preclude the possibility of one’s going over 
there very often; yet its attractions were so great 
as to make it desirable to get there certainly just 
as often as one could. 

Jessie was giad, very glad, when she received her 
invitation, and thought for a moment her mother 
would accept; but her poor mother, who was suffer- 
ing from grief at the loss of a dear friend, did not 
feel in the least like any jollification, and so would 
not go. : 

Poor Jessie! She had been away many Thanks- 
givings before, and the staying at home was what 
she could not reconcile herself to very easily. Of 
course, when the two girls learned their mother’s 
decision, they immediately agreed to give up the 
dining out and stay at home with her. 
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RUTH YELLOWHEAD ON HER BRONCHO PONY. 


“Why in the world can’t I go?” she argued. 
“Mother never wants us with her both at once; 
she says when Elizabeth and I get together and 
chatter and discuss in her room, it’s fearfully noisy. 
“One of you is always welcome, girls,’ she says to 
us; ‘but when you are both here, it’s enough to 
confuse a saint, to say nothing of a poor woman 
who’s well along in years, and who likes to be 
quiet.’ 

“Now,” went on Jessie, “as long as she’s got 
Elizabeth, she won’t need me, and I’m just going 
off, out of this hole. -I don’t like the street, I don’t 
like the neighborhood, and I’m fearfully lonesome 
to-day, that is the truth ; and I’ve a perfect right to 
go, and I will.” So after doing a few things 
around the rooms, that somehow she thought she 
ought to do, she looked at the clock, and was 
astonished to find that dinner was half an hour later 
than usual. 

“ Now, that’s real mean,” she commenced to the 
servant, who being behindhand in several ways, 
was flying around, nervously, trying to make it up 
as best she could. “It’s bad enough on ordinary 
working-days, but when its Thanksgiving you 
might have started things earlier. Dinner would 
have been on the table long ago, had it happened 
to be your day out.” 

Jessie was so utterly wrong herself that she 
really felt as if all her own little immediate world 
had conspired to annoy and torment her. Once 
her mother spoke a little sharply, or rather very 
decidedly to her, about some important matter, and 
then Jessie really cried. The tears, you see, were 
very near the surface, and the slightest touch caused 
the springs to overflow. 

“You need n’t be so awfully cross to me, if you 
are in trouble,” she said. “It won’t make things 
any easier for you; and as for me, I’m going to get 
right straight out of it,’ which she did. 

As soon as she could complete her own arrange- 
ments, she started off for a long walk over the hills, 
to see the two families of cousins, one living nearly 
opposite the other. She bade her dear mother a 


hasty good-by, but we doubt very much that she 
took time to bid her sister Elizabeth any good-by 
at all. 


When she arrived at her destination, the farthest 
off cousins, she was warmly welcomed, as people 
always were in that house. It was a place of good 
cheer, where anecdotes and witty sayings were 
always flying round, where there were kind, 
hospitable young people, each vying with the 
other to do something for the visitor, where the 
tables were loaded with good things, and where 
the tones and colors of the furnishings and uphol- 
stery were pretty and harmonious to the eye. 
They were “live” people in that house; and by 
such the good things of this world are always 
appreciated, and made to contribute to the comfort 
and pleasure of visitors. 

Jessie stayed there a while, an hour or more, and 
then went over to take tea with the other cousins, 
the quieter ones, who certainly seemed to want her 
very much indeed. There were not so many young 
people in this house, but the folks were cultivated 
and hospitable also, and the latest periodicals and 
magazines were scattered lavishly around. In that 
house every one is well informed about everything, 
and Jessie knew that she could there obtain the 
latest and most authentic accounts about the country 
or the individual. When Jessie had left her own 
house, and started to come over here, she had said 
to herself in her discontent, ‘‘I’ll stay as long as I 
can; perhaps the folks will worry about me a little, 
and be better to me when I get home. I believe 
I’ll stay till the 9.15 train, and get home at half- 
past; but the girl was not wholly bad,—there 
were gleams of good in her, and she had not been 
out ten minutes before she utterly repudiated that 
scheme as unworthy of her. 

“No, I’ll not be so mean,” she reflected. “Ill 
be good, and go home in the 8.15 train, and I’ll be 
there by half past eight, and then no one will be 
alarmed. I won’t worry my poor, dear mother; it 
would be mean, considering how sad she is feeling 
to-day ;” — but it was not to be. 

It was with Jessie Underwood as it had been with 
many a one before : — 


‘* The best laid schemes 0’? mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


The true order of learning should be first, what 
is necessary; second, what is useful ; and third, 
what is ornamental, To reverse this arrangement 
is like beginning to build at the top of the edifice. 

Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEGLECTED NEEDLE. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


A BRIGHT little needle stood up on its cushion, 
And said to a pin standing near, — 

“It’s nearly a week since a stitch I have taken; 
I soon shall grow rusty, I fear. 


““My dear little lady is looking quite shabby ; 
A button is off from her shoe, 

And really, I fear there’s a hole in her stocking, — 
I’d hint it to no one but you. 


“Her apron is torn; there ’s a hole in her pocket, 
A rip in the seam of her dress, 

And one in her glove at the tip of her finger, 
Which gives a poor needle distress. 


“ Now can you think why such a nice little lady 
Should leave a good needle to rust ; 
Ah, here she comes now ! and whatisit she’s saying ? 
‘She must do some mending ; she must’! ” 
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A VISIT TO THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 


BY REV. ALFRED MANCHESTER, 


WISH that all the boys and girls who read 
if Every Oruer Sunpay could spend some days 

at our Indian school, as I did last summer. 
Many of you who are reading this article have 
saved your pennies to help make up a contribution 
to the treasury of the school; and there would be 
no lack of money for its support if one person from 
each of our churches could see the bright boys and 
girls who are learning to prize the privileges and to 
do the duties of civilized life under the guidance of 
Mr. Spencer and his good helpers. 

It is almost twenty-five hundred miles by rail 
from Boston to Custer, Montana, the station on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad nearest to the school. 
The name of the post-office close by the railroad 
station is Blakeley; and a stage ride of seyen miles 
brings one to the door of our school, where you 
may be sure to see the principal waiting to receive 
the mail, the arrival of which is usually the chief 
event of the day. It was very hot and dusty on 
the August morning when I rode up to the school- 
house. The station agent at Custer, in answer to 
my inquiry, said that he had not looked at the 
thermometer for twenty-four hours; but the last 
time he looked it indicated 116°. The average 
temperature for the year is a good way below this 
point, for in winter the thermometer sometimes 
remains at 40° below zero for two or three weeks! 

On the hot summer morning it was easy to see 
why this region formerly bore the name of the 
Great American Desert. Leaving Custer, the stage 
road crosses a level prairie fora mile or two, and 
then passes up through a cafion to a tableland, 
which extends for several miles in all directions. 
Before we reach Ramona Ranch, as our school 
property is called, the road descends to the bottom- 
lands of the Big Horn River. 

The main buildings are situated on the hillside 
bordering the bottomland, and the green cotton- 
wood-trees near the river make a beautiful view to 
the east. For the most part, vegetation is dependent 
upon irrigation ; but in favorable seasons good crops 
of alfalfa and some vegetables can be raised near 
the river, and the bunch grass, upon which the 
cattle feed the year round, grows in abundance 
upon quite a part of our two hundred acres of land 
The farm is provided with necessary buildings and 
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tools for the care of stock and the cultivation of the 
soil. The boys are taught not only to read, write, 
and cipher, but to do work upon the farm, take care 
of horses, cows, and hens, and also to use carpen- 
ter’s and blacksmith’s tools. The girls learn to sew, 
cook, and do laundry work, besides spending a part 
of every day in the schoolroom. 

The Indians call the tents in which they live 
“tepees;” and it is a great change which awaits 
the children when they leave the tepees and come 
to board at Ramona Ranch. At home they sleep 
on mats laid upon the ground, and eat with their 
fingers from a common dish. Dirty and poorly 
clothed, they are unattractive. 

When they enter the school, and are thoroughly 
washed and have their hair cut, a great transforma- 
tion is made; and although they have some diffi- 
culty in learning to sleep on bedsteads and to eat at 
a table, they soon take kindly to their surroundings, 
and are very happy in their new home. 

In the early days of the school the children 
admitted were of all ages; but now all the older 
Indian children are in some school, and the new- 
comers are from five to eight years of age. These 
little children are easily taught, and soon prefer the 
manners and customs of civilized life to those of 
their own homes. ‘They learn their lessons in 
school very quickly, and are especially proficient 
in penmanship and drawing. 

livery evening at eight o’clock the children gather 
with their teachers in the chapel, and sing several 
songs; then a parable or psalm is repeated in con- 
cert, and all join in the Lord’s Prayer. Then the 
sixty-one children are put to bed. 

It is very interesting to watch the children at 
their games. ‘The girls sit around in little groups, 
and do not mind if the sun pours its hot rays 
directly upon them. They make little tepees, and 
spread clothes in them, as the Indians do. Then 
they make rag-dolls to represent the bucks, squaws, 
and papooses. They fasten the papooses on the 
backs of the squaws, just as they are in real life. 
A horse is made out of a stick, and the dolls tied 
on it. Little Bertha taught me how to do it all, and 
she was very much delighted with the dolls that I 
made, 

The boys play hide-and-seek, ball, leap-frog, and 
other games such as our boys play. In the summer 
they enjoy fishing and swimming in the Big Horn 
River. They can never hunt the buffalo as their 
fathers did only ten years ago. Twelve years ago 
this whole region was alive with buffaloes; now 
there is not a living buffalo to be seen for hundreds 
of miles about this spot. 

The children are well contented in the school 
when they are once familiar with its ways, and 
come back readily after such vacations as they are 
allowed to spend with their parents. 

J arrived at Ramona Ranch on a Saturday when 
the parents of a number of the children came to 
bring them back from a vacation. The Crow 
Reservation is about the size of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and some of the children come from a 
long distance. Their parents bring them on horse- 
back or in wagons; and when a number of children 
come back the same day, there is quite a camp of 
Indians on the ground just south of the school 
buildings, 

How you would like to have seen the camp that 
met my eye when I arrived at the school! It was 
a real Indian picnic. The children were soon to 
bid farewell to their parents for a long time; they 
cannot go home again until next summer, and only 
at rare intervals will some of the parents visit them. 
So the Indians made a great day of it. They 
brought the old people and the young people, dogs, 
wagons, and ponies. The women pitch the tents 
and take them down, carry the water, make the 
fire, and cook the food. The men lie around the 
tents and wagons. 

Although it was a very hot day, the Indian men 
had on heavy woollen blankets and leggings, had 
their faces painted, and wore feathers in their hats 
or hair. They had rings on nearly all their fingers, 


and one, two, or even three sets of earrings in their 
ears. Many of them had their hair braided in three 
thick braids, one on each side and one at the back 
of the head. On the top of the head the hair was 
long and unbraided. 

Except their shawls, the Indian women were not 
so gayly dressed as the men. In the school the 
children are dressed in ordinary dress; but when on 
their vacation they wear Indian clothes, and the 
result is very picturesque. 

The children were given until night to be with 
their parents as much as they pleased. At noon 
the most of them came into the school dining-room 
for dinner, saying that they didn’t like to eat with 
their fingers, and evidently preferring a civilized 
bill of fare. 

All day long the children played to their hearts’ 
content. I wish you could have seen six of them, 
boys and girls together, riding on broncho ponies. 
They were from six to eight years old, and all 
dressed in bright colors. ‘The saddles were gayly 
decorated with bead-work, while under and over 
them were highly colored blankets. Among them 
was Bertha, six years old. She was on a white 
pony. She wore a red plaid dress; under her 
saddle was a red blanket, and over it a blue one; a 
red silk handkerchief was tied about her head; and 
after she had been helped to crawl up on her high 
perch, she tied herself into the saddle. 

Little Spencer was ona yellow pony. Little Ruth 
Yellowhead, whose picture adorns this page, was 
on a brown pony. She is about six years old, — 
a bright little thing, the pet of the school. 

Perhaps you think some one held these little 
people on, and some one else led the ponies. Not 
at all. Each one of the tiny riders had a cowboy 
whip; and when all were ready, off they went, 
laying the whips smartly on the flanks of the ponies, 
far away up the road as fast as they could go, all 
enveloped in a great cloud of dust. So they played 
with the ponies all day. In alighting, Bertha 
caught some of her trappings in the saddle; and 
although the pony was not a large one, still when 
her head was level with his back, her feet did not 
quite touch the ground. The ponies seemed to like 
the fun as well as the children did. 

One of the little children wore an ‘“‘elk-tooth 
jacket.” It was made of blue cloth, and had elks’ 
teeth sewed on it in regular rows. There were 
about three hundred of these teeth; and as they 
are worth from twenty-five to fifty cents each, the 
jacket was worth more than a hundred dollars. 
There are several children in the school who have 
one of these jackets, which are very highly prized 
as heirlooms. 

At night the children came into the schoolhouse, 
and the parents broke up the camp and started for 
home. I think some of you would have made more 
fuss than these children did, if you were parting 
from your parents for a long time. One or two of 
the little ones cried in the evening, but they were 
soon asleep. Among the Indians there is not often 
any embrace or kiss at parting. After standing 
together a moment, one turns away, and the other 
goes off in the opposite direction. 

I hope that you will be interested in these little 
friends of ours, and continue to help take care of 
them until they are fully taught to love a life of 
usefulness, and are able to help us make this the 
best country upon the face of the earth. 


I never knew a young man remarkable for heroic 
bravery whose very aspect was not lighted up by 
gentleness and humanity. Lorp ERSKINE. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Nothing can be too small 
or mean or trivial to form 
a part of a beautiful life. 
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THE STORY OF ARACHNE, 


BY M. A. DEANE, 


AMMA,” cried Rosa Atherton, running 

I eagerly into the sitting-room, where her 

mother was sewing, “I have been in the 
attic looking for something to help about our cos- 
tumes at the next sociable, and oh, mamma! you 
can’t think what a beautiful web I found in the ~ 
corner, right over the old oaken chest. It was 
stretched away to the second rafter, and ’t was such 
perfect shape, and all its threads were so fine and 
smooth. It does not seem possible it could have 
been made by an ugly black spider.” 

“Why not, my love?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, only it seems as though a 
hateful spider, that everybody is afraid of, could 
never have the skill or patience to make such a 
beautiful web. It seems as though some nice lady, 
with very delicate fingers, must have woven it, — 
one who makes it her business, you know, and has 
become very perfect in the art, as Cousin Lina is 
in making artificial flowers.” 

Mrs. Atherton smiled. “So it would suit you 
better, would it, if whatever evinces great skill were 
attributed to some fine lady ? How would it please 
you to fancy, while you see the beautiful web grow- 
ing, that it really is a lady doing the work, in the 
guise of a spider? You never heard the story of 
Arachne, did you ?” 

“No, mamma; do tell it?” 

“Well, continued Mrs. Atherton, “I will tell you 
the story, because it is interesting and instructive. 
You will not need to be told that it is not true. It 
is one of those delightful old fables with which 
ancient mythology abounds. You may find it in the 
writings of Ovid, a Roman poet, who makes a long 
and very charming story of it, in poetic measure. 
It was said that Arachne was a remarkably skilful 
lady who lived in Maconia, a country famous for 
its accomplished women. She made such wonder- 
fully beautiful things, either with the needle or 
shuttle, that the wood-nymphs and naiads crowded 
about to watch her as she worked. She became so 
perfect in all the fine arts of the times that she 
began to grow proud and self-satisfied, and to com- 
pare herself favorably with the gods. Finally, she 
challenged the great goddess, Minerva, called 
Pallas Athene by the Greeks, to compete with her. 
This was a very bold and imprudent step, for Min- 
erva, was one of the principal divinities. She was 
the goddess of Wisdom, the patron of heroism and 
protectress of the arts of peace. The magnificent 
temple of the Parthenon, which stood on the Acrop- 
olis of Athens, was dedicated to her, and contained 
a statue of her by Phidias. 

_“ But the immortal genius accepted the challenge, 
at the same time warning Arachne of the dreadful 
consequences of failure.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Rosa, who was listening 
eagerly, “how dared Arachne do such a thing, — 
challenge the great Goddess of Wisdom. How. 
foolhardy she was!” 

“You are forgetting that it is only a story,” said - 
Mrs. Atherton, smiling at her daughter’s earnest- 
ness. “But, to answer your question, it was the 
confidence of real genius, I suppose. She believed 
she could excel everything, even the great goddess 
herself.” 

“ But do tell how it came out,” exclaimed Rosa, 
almost impatiently. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. Atherton, “two looms were 
set up,— you must remember ’t was in weaving, 
then, that the most skilful workmanship could be 
shown, —and the trial began, 

“The contest was for some time a very close one, 
and as the work progressed and the beautiful fabrics 
grew, it seemed quite possible that Arachne might 
win, but seeing her advantage, she grew bold and 
defiant, and wrought into her web, with a golden 
thread, a picture having some unpleasant reference 
to the Olympian deities, which so displeased the 
goddess that she immediately tore the web to pieces 
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without waiting for the decision; and poor, foolish 
/ Arachne was so disappointed and mortified that she 


_ went and hung herself. 
however, relenting a little, bade 
er live again as a spider, and it is in the form of 


8 this ‘ugly’ and despised creature that Arachne still 


weaves her beautiful webs.” 


“Tt seems almost a pity,” said Rosa, in a half 
be true.” 

“Tt would still be more to your liking, would it, 
to believe that a lady wrought your beautiful web 
in the attic, even though she is compelled to appear 
at her work in the repulsive guise of a spider ?” 

“Yes, mamma, it would. I cannot help it.” 

“Well, never mind, my daughter, I will tell you 


_ how the story may be turned to good account, after 


all. It contains a beautiful lesson that Iam anxious 
to have you learn. If one’s lifework is so import- 
ant that the gods, in ancient story, relent as it is 
suddenly cut short, and in their pity offer even the 
most contemptible means for its continuance, how 
earnest and faithful we should be in preparing for 
it, how industrious and persevering in prosecuting 
it! 

“When you are inclined to complain of your 
tasks, or neglect your opportunities for improve- 


ment, remember to what a great work you are 


called, — one for which a lifetime, at the longest, is 


q too short, and redouble your exertions to fit your- 


self for that work; for you cannot hope to be per- 


mitted to return to it after death, you know, not 
even in the form of a spider.” 

“Yes, mamma, I see,” said Rosa, thoughtfully ; 
“JT will try to profit by this lesson.” 


“There is also another lesson,’ continued Mrs. 


‘Atherton, “suggested by this story, which I very 


much wish my daughter to learn.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” 

“Simply this: that it is a reflection upon the wis- 
dom and goodness of God to despise or hate any of 
those curious creatures that he has seen fit to en- 
dow with such wonderful genius and skill. Did 
you never think of this, my child? Ought we not 
rather to admire and love these tiny creatures, 


while we adore and bless their great Creator?” 


“Yes, indeed, mamma,” replied Rosa; and she 


looked as though she felt very sorry for having 
used the terms “ugly” and “hateful,” with refer- 
ence to an artist divinely appointed to a work so 
beautiful and artistic as her web in the attic. 


IF I WERE YOU. 


Ir I were you, and had a friend 

Who called a pleasant hour to spend, 

I’d be polite enough to say: 

‘‘Ned, you may choose what games well play.” 
That ’s what I’d do 
Tf I were you. 


If I were you, and went to school, 
I’d never break the smallest rule; 
And it should be my teacher’s joy 
To say she had no better boy. 
And ’t would be true, 
If I were you. 


It I were you I’d always tell 
The truth, no matter what befell ; 
For two things only I despise, — 
A coward heart, and telling lies. 
And you would too, 
If I were you. 


If I were you I’d try my best 
To do the things I here suggest ; 
Though since I am no one but me, 
IT cannot very well, you see, 

Know what I’ddo 


If I were you. 
Independent 


A MORTIFYING MISTAKE. 


Isrupinp my tables over and over, and backward 
and forward, too ; 

But I could n’t remember six times nine, and I did n’t 
know what to do, 

Till sister told me to play with my doll and not to 
bother my head. 

“Tf you call her ‘ Fifty-four’ for a while, you'll 
learn it by heart,” she said. 

So I took my favorite, Mary Ann (though I thought 
’*t was a dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such a per- 
fectly horrid name), 

And I called her my dear little 
dred times, till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as the answer 
of two times two 

Next day Elizabeth Wig gglesworth, who always acts 
so proud, 

Said, “Six times nine is fifty-two,” and I nearly 
laughed aloud ! 

But I wished I hadn’t when teacher said, “ Now, 
Dorothy, tell if you can,” 

For I thought of my doll and—sakes alive—I 
answered, “Wary Ann” ! 


‘ Fifty-four’ a hun- 


St. Nicholus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“BOW- 


BY 


BACK.” 


Hurryine along to the station to take a midday 
train for Worcester, I met a dear little girl who 
recently had come to live quite near my own home. 
She kept looking at me and smiling; and I said, 
‘““How do you do, dear?” 

Without answering my question, she said “ a 
brisk voice, “Mr. Lawyer Rugg bowed to me, 

“Did he? Well, he loves little children, and I 
think he was happy to see you. Did you bow back 
to him?” 

Poor darling! she looked so puzzled, and then 
brightening her face again said, “No, ma’am, I 
bowed frontward, so,” giving me a funny little nod 
she was pleased to consider a bow. 

It amused me greatly as I thought it over, con- 
cluding I had been stupid in asking the question; 
and again and again I said to myself, “ Bow back!” 
What was there in the expression that sounded so 
familiar? Then I remembered that in my child- 
hood days there was an early apple we used to call 
“ bow-back.” 

How we used to watch in the time of blossoming 
to see if it was as ‘‘full of blossoms as it could 
stick!’ If so, how we did rejoice! For it meant 
that in August, when children were, to our certain 
knowledge, often punished for eating unripe apples 
and other fruit, we could sit up amid the branches 
and eat more than we liked to own up to without 
fearing to be sent to bed just as soon as we had 
eaten our supper, when really the sun had not set, 
or, worse still, to be ailowed to play in the yard, 
but, alas, with our mouths tied up with a large 
handkerchief ! 

But there is another side to the apple story. 
While they looked so tempting, so altogether nice, 
whoever ate them was doomed to many disappoint- 
ments; for almost as soon as they were ripe they 
began to decay, —‘“‘all rotten at the core,” father 
used to say. How sorry it made us feel! 

Bow back! It does not sound nice to me now. 
I like “frontward” better. However, let us learn 
a good lesson from this quite homely word: that 
it is not enough to have a fair outside, — pretty 
face, pretty garments, pleasant manner; we must 
be fair and sound and good at the core; see that 
our hearts are right, full of love, and loving none 
but right ways, never to have it said of us, “Fair 
outside, but no principle, no character,” like the 
apple, ‘‘rotten at the core.” The little girl who 
bowed not back, but “frontward,” has a sweet 
face and a good heart; forward, frontward, will be 
her motto. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FOG WINDOW-BLIND. 
BY J. F. COWAN. 


RED went to the window as soon as he was 
dressed, to watch the white snowflakes drop 
down, one by cne. 

As he watched, the view without grew dimmer 
and dimmer, until, at last, the window was curtained 
all over with a layer of white, misty coating which 
shut out everything. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, ‘I wish you would come 
and clean the window. Kate has forgotten it.” 

“T don’t think it is Kate who has forgotten it,” 
said mamma; “my little boy has drawn the blind. 
and did not notice it.” 

“What blind, mamma?” asked Fred, in surprise 

“The vapor blind; or, perhaps you will under- 
stand better if I call it the ‘fog’ blind.” 

“T know what fog is, mamma, It fills the whole 
valley sometimes, and hangs over the river like a 
veil. But I have never seen fog in the house.” 

“Oh, yes, you have; only there not being so 
much of it, you did not call it fog. Suppose I tell 
you that the teakettle spout sends out fog.” 

“T thought that was steam.”’ 

“Steam, fog, mist, cloud are all water in the form 
of vapor, or drops so small and light that they float 
in the air.” 

“But how did the vapor come on the window, 
mamma? The teakettle is not boiling now.” 

“ The teakettle is not the only place where water 
is turned into vapor. Your warm breath has mois- 
ture init. It strikes against the window, which is 
kept cool by the air outside; and when the warm 
breath strikes it, the moisture is changed into mist, 
or vapor.” 

“Then I can wipe it off with my handkerchief, 
and draw the fog blind away, can’t 1?” 

“Yes; but if you stand here, your breath will 
pull it down again. But come to breakfast now, 
and we will talk more about it another time.” 

Morar, —— [What is it?] 


A DOG’S SENSE. 


A youne girl was crossing the Public Garden 
one morning, upon the main path which crossed the 
bridge. She was accompanied by a magnificent 
mastiff, who strode along beside her in the most 
companionable sort of way, looking up into her face 
occasionally, as if to remark casually that it was a 
very fine morning, or to ask if there was anything 
he could do for her. 

The two crossed the bridge together, and finally 
came to the Charles Street gate. Here the young 
girl, evidently not wishing to have the care of the 
dog in the busy streets, turned to him and said, 
“There, that is far enough now, Marco. You need 
not go with me any farther, but turn about and go 
home.” 

She did not take her hands out of her muff to 
point the way, and she spoke as she would to a 
small brother, in a pleasant conversational voice. 

Marco looked at her with his large eyes, then 
looked across the Common, wagging his tail slowly, 
as though he were thinking how pleasant it would 
be to go the rest of the way. Finally he turned 
back to her again, and, with a movement of his 
head and eyes, asked as plainly as though the words 
had come from his mouth, “ Please let me go a little 
farther, — it is such a fine morning.” 

“No, dear; I’m going shopping, you know,” 
answered the girl, explaining the difficulty, as if 
Marco were human. ‘There’ll be crowds of peo- 
ple, and I shall not know what to do with you. But 
go along now, there’s a good fellow, and I[’ll be 
back soon.” 

Without another word Marco turned and walked 
back across the gardens. He did not slink away, 
as some dogs do when sent back, but marched 
leisurely along with his head in the air, stopped a 
moment on the bridge to watch the children skat- 
ing below, then trotted on toward Commonwealth 
Avenue. — Boston Evening Record. 


Every Other Sunday. 


“GIVE 


US SOMETHING TO EAT.” 


AMERICAN IMMORTALS. 


Harper’s YounG PEOPLE has received ten thou- 
sand votes on ‘‘ Who are the American Immortals?” 
The following are the twenty-six highest, with the 
number of votes each received : — 


Geo. Washington . . 8294 | Patrick Henry . -. 5946 
Abraham Lincoln. . 8232 | A. Hamilton . 5514 
Ulysses S. Grant . . 8052 | Ralph W. Emerson . 5190 
Benjamin Franklin . 7968 | Horace Greeley . . 5148 
Daniel Webster - 7932 | Henry W. Beecher . 4944 
Thomas Jefferson. . 7608 | Andrew Jackson . 4554 
Henry Clay . . . 7530 | James A. Garfield. . 4536 
H. W. Longfellow . 7392 |N. Hawthorne . - 4482 
Wm. T. Sherman. . 6840 | William C. Bryant . 4440 
Robert Fulton . . 6742 | John Adams . « 4338 
Samuel F. B. Morse . 6720 | Philip H. Sheridan . 4260 
John G. Whittier . . 6522 | Cyrus W. Field - 4230 
Washington Irving . 6180 ! Jas. R. Lowell . - 4128 


Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, more 
hideous, when thow showest thee in a child, than 


the sea-monster ! SHAKESPEARE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A FLOUR-Y FANCY. 
BY MARTHA F, BLANCHARD. 


WE told little Flo, 
Not a long time ago, 
The wonderful tales of the stars, — 
How some people said 
That the red one o’erhead 
Was a world like our own, though called Mars ; 


? 


And, perhaps, on it boys, 
With their fun and their noise, 
Frolicked just as they do on the earth, 
And sweet little girls 
Like herself, with brown curls, 
Filled the long Martial days with their mirth ; 


Papas toiled and earned, 
Mammas twisted and turned 
Old clothes to make little folks new, 
And just as on earth, 
For all they were worth, 
Did govern, scrub, spin, bake, and brew. 


Then said our little Flo, 
With her face all aglow, 
As the snowflakes hid from us the stars, 
In an attitude wise, 
Eying white, wintry skies, 
“ Ain’t the tooks siftin’ fwour on Mars ?” 


HERALDS OF SPRING. 


READ Thoreau’s ‘‘ Early Spring in Massachusetts.’ 
This will show you what observation of Nature really 
means. ltead what he says of the time these early birds 
come. Notice what pretty things he says of the blue- 
birds. 

“The warble of this bird is innocent and celestial like 
its color.” 

“The angel of the spring.’’ 

‘¢ The bluebird which some inspired walker is said to 
have seen in that sunny interval between the snowstorms, 
is like a speck of clear blue sky near the end of a storm, 
reminding us of an ethereal region and a heaven we had 
forgotten,” 

‘The azure of the bluebird.” 

‘¢ Bluebird's ethereal serenity.” 

‘¢ Their song is a little rill of melody.” 

“Their short, rich warble curls through the air.” 

Notice what he writes of other birds. 

‘¢ Bluejays are with us all winter, but are more lively 
in spring.” ‘ Chickadees have been the prevailing bird 
all winter.” He also mentions the winter lisp of the 
chickadee and says a good deal of its phebe song in the 
spring. ‘Robins are always welcomed with joy.” 
‘* Woodpeckers come about the same time as the robins.” 
“ The first woodpecker comes screaming into the empty 
house [he writes], and throws open doors and windows 
wide, calling out each of them to let the neighbors know 
of its return.’’? ‘‘The first note of the robin when he 
comes back to us is apeep.” “Bluebirds and song 
sparrows sing immediately on their arrival.” ‘The 
blackbird comes early and has a sharp whistle like 
tchuck at first.”” Thoreau speaks of this bird’s ‘ sprayey 
notes and conqueree ring.” 

Wilson Flagg ina ‘‘ A Year With the Birds’’ says of 
the song sparrow, ‘‘ He is the true harbinger of spring ; 
and if not the sweetest songster, he has the merit of 
bearing to man the earliest tidings of the opening year, 
and of proclaiming the first vernal promises of the 
season. The notes of the song sparrow would not entitle 
him to rank with our principal singing-birds, were it not 
for the remarkable variations in his song, in which I 
think he is equalled by no other bird.’?—E, D. K., 
Primary Education. 


If you hear a wise sentence or an apt phrase, 
commit it to your memory. Sir Henry SIDNEY. 


LET TE R-=BiOXx 


HINGHAM, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, — I go to the old Unitarian Sunday 
School in Hingham. I read the Every OTHER SuNDAY, 
and like it very much. I have found the answers to 
three of the enigmas, which I enclose, and hope they are 
right. Yours truly, 
Lian F. WinG. 
[The answers were correct.] 


GLOUCESTER, MASs. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I am five years old, and go to 
school. I like to go to Sunday School. I like the stories 
in Every Oraer SunpAy. We live in sight of the 
ocean. We have good times in summer playing on the 
beach. I would like to see my letter in the paper. 
Yours truly, CHARLES WILKINS Mason. 


WINCHENDON, MASs. 

DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I like the Every OTHER Sun- 

DAY very much. I think it is the best paper I ever have 

taken, I think ‘‘Kohinoors’? in the poem, ‘‘ The Ice 

Storm,” in the paper of January 28, means diamonds. 
Please come up and see us some Sunday. 

From your little friend, 
Mapex J. SPALTER. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I enclose an enigma, which, if 
you think good enough, I should like to see printed in 
the Every OTHER SuNDAY. 


Yours truly, LEAH WALL. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Epiror or Every Orner Sunpay, — You will find 
enclosed an enigma that I have constructed. I am eleven 
years old, and have taken your paper for four years. 
Yours truly, S. WoLLE CRoxToN, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 
DEAR Mr. Eviror, — We have solved your pi puzzle, 
riddle, and anagram in the Every Ornrr Sunpay for 
February 11. Yours truly, 
KENNETH CLARK. 
[The answers were correct.] 


CONUNDRUM ACROSTIC. 


Wuatr did the spies bring back from Canaan ? 

What cave did David hide in ? 

What did the children of Israel live on for forty 
years ? 

Who made a golden calf for the Israelites ? 

Where did the lumber for Solomon’s Temple 
come from % 

What was Solomon’s throne made of # 

In what country were the Israelites slaves ? 

Who was Jacob’s father-in-law ? 

The initials spell the name of Paul’s schoolmaster. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A Letrer found in Bethlehem. 

What Satan told Eve she should not do. 
A book for instruction. 

A man who lived in a temple. 

A letter found in Judea. 


ANAGRAM. 


Ent regaert hte ifdifculyt het mero gorly ni 
mrusonutgin ti. 
R. N. BurrerFiep, 


PI PUZZLE. 


Her gslitihe yb agetr enm hrdacee dna pkte 
Reew ont teatidan yb nsdedu fglith; 
Tbu yteh ehlwi hitre ponciamson Iptse 
Ewer gonilti aupdrw ni eht higtn. 
. Ma Weaes 
ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 19, 8, 22, 11, is what water is sometimes 
kept in. 
My 12, 15, 14, 19, is what we all need. 
My 1, 5, 2, is a fly insect. 
My 6, 9, 10, 14, 19, 18, 16, is not a hen but a —. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is an animal. 
My 7, 8, 18, 17, 2, is what we should all be. 
My 19, 8, 20, 21, is a company of three. 
Roya CHANDLER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 


Enigma XXIV. United States Armory. 
Enigma XXV. Honesty is the best policy. 
Enigma XX VI. Esther Cleveland. 

Enigma XX VII. Pride goeth before a fall. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A nEw Floral Service for Children’s Sunday will 
be issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
the early part of April. 
old and popular carols, and three composed espe- 
cially for this service. It is hoped by this com- 
bination to meet more widely the different wishes 
of our Sunday Schools. 
also diminish the amount of rehearsal required to 
learn the pieces. : 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools — 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson and Son, Cambridge. — 


There will be three of the ‘d 


This arrangement will — 


